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The  two  outstandino-  events  of  the  year  1917  in  Greece  politically 
and  commercially  were  the  blockade  of  old  Greece,  which  ended  in 
mid-June,  1917,  and  the  entry  of  the  country  into  the  ranks  of  the 
Allies. 

The  Greek  drachma  (normally  worth  $0,193)  continued  to  hold 
the  excellent  position  in  the  foreign  exchange  market  during  1917 
that  it  commanded  during  the  previous  j-ear.  This  seeming  paradox 
that  a  nation  whose  internal  finance  is  by  no  means  in  a  satisfactory 
state  should  maintain  its  exchange  around  par  is  accounted  for  by 
the  strict  rationing  of  the  country',  which  prevented  capital  from 
being  spent  outside  of  Greece  save  for  the  barest  essentials  of  life, 
by  the  large  earnings  of  the  merchant  marine,  and  by  large  expendi- 
tures of  the  Allied  Armies  in  the  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  exchange  in  the  country  between  gold 
and  paper  varied  as  much  as  30  per  cent. 

The  idle  capital  which  glutted  financial  centers  during  1916  in- 
creased by  large  profits  from  the  sale  of  tobacco,  some  currants,  and 
ores,  and  by  the  high  rates  paid  by  Allied  Governments  to  the  owners 
of  the  Greek  mercantile  marine,  which  was  requisitioned  almost  in 
its  entirety  by  foreign  Governments. 

Increased  Bank  Deposits — Stock  Exchange  Lists  Uew  Companies. 

The  banks  have  had  their  deposits  largely  increased ;  this  is  graph- 
ically shown  by  the  following  figures  illustrating  the  total  bank  de- 
posits on  the  last  day  of  each  of  the  past  eight  years : 

Drachmas. 

1910 383,  000,  000 

1911 445,  000,  000 

1912 433,  000,  000 

1913 493,  000,  000 

3914 478,  000,  000 

1915 .546,  000,  000 

191G G91,  000,  000 

1917 S50, 000,  000 
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In  otlior  words,  deposits  increased  during-  1917  by  159,000,000 
drachmas  ($80,G8T.OOO),  despite  the  fac-t  that  the  year  was  one  of 
the  most  difficnlt  whicli  the  country  has  ever  undergone.  To  the 
aggregate  of  deposits  now  lying  in  (ireek  banks  shoukl  be  added  the 
amounts  Iviug  in  foreign  institutions  to  the  credit  of  Hellenic  sub- 
jects. These  amounts  ^ire  estimated  at  •250,000,000  to  ;5()().000,000 
drachmas   ($-1-8.250,0(10  to  $57.900.O0y). 

During  1917  business  on  the  stock  exchange  was  brisk  and  exten- 
sive; many  securities,  especially  shipping  and  industrial  stocks,  ad- 
vanced in  value  over  the  very  high  figures  of  the  previous  year,  while 
the  market -was  constantly  good.  Interest  rates  ranged  l)etween  5 
and  G  per  cent  per  ;innum. 

Two  large  companies  which  will  probably  assume  national  im- 
portance after  the  war  have  been  listed  on  the  stock  exchange  of 
Athens.  These  are  the  Aleveri  Lignite  Mining  Co.  (Ltd.)  and  the 
Anghyra  Cleneral  Commerce  Co.  The  hi'st,  as  its  name  would  implj', 
contemplates  the  operation  and  exploitation  of  the  excellent  lignite 
mines  which  haAe  i-ecently  been  brought  into  prominence  by  the  lack 
of  coal  in  the  country;  the  second  plans  to  engage  in  general  com- 
mercial business  and  insurance. 

New  Ministries  Formed. 

Two  new  Government  juinistries  were  organized  during  tlie  past 
year — the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  the  Ministry  of  Assistance. 
The  latter  is  to  deal  with  the  many  and  complex  problems  prin- 
cipally arising  from  the  presence  in  the  country  of  large  numbers  of 
refugees  of  Creek  blood  who  have  come  from  enemy  countries  and 
of  other  destitute  persons,  native  and  of  other  nationalities,  largely 
impoverished  on  account  of  the  war.  This  ministry  also  distri})utes 
the  allowances  uiade  to  families  of  soldiers. 

Karly  in  the  past  year,  a  i-oyal  decree  forbade  the  sale  to  foieigners 
of*  vessels  flying  the  (ireek  flag.  A  decree  of  September  13/20, 
placed  the  goverinnent  of  the  entire  (irreek  mercantile  marine  under 
the  Ministry  of  National  Economy. 

Certain  portions  of  the  railway  systems  of  the  country,  notably 
that"  from  Athens-Piraeus  to  Larissa,  with  various  branches,  have 
l)een  taken  over  by  the  (Tovernment.  This  links  up  w^ith  the  already 
acquired  Junction  T^ine.  opened  in  the  summer  of  1917  between 
Papapuli  and  Topsin,  a  distance  of  59  miles,  to  give  the  Greek  (4ov- 
ernment  its  own  land  connnu.nication  between  the  capital  and 
Saloniki. 

Manufacture  of  Gasoline  Substitute  an  Important  Industry. 

Following  the  blockade  of  Grecian  ports  by  Allied  fleets  commenc- 
ing in  December,  1910.  Greece  was  shut  off  for  some  seven  months 
from  intercourse  with  the  outside  world ;  among  the  many  dis- 
agreeable incidents  of  this  period  it  is  interesting  and  pleasing  to  note 
the  rise  of  new  industries  helpful  to  the  country,  due  to  the  blockade, 
and  kept  in  operation  after  the  blockade  ceased  by  the  paucity  of 
tonnage  and  by  the  submarine  menace. 

The  most  important  of  these  industries  is  the  manufacture  of 
'•  motorine,"'  a  gasoline  substitute  produced  and  sold  throughout 
Greece  b}''  several  companies  and  under  various  names.    This  substi- 
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tute  was  made  absolutely  necessary  by  the  impossibility  of  obtaining 
gasoline  from  the  United  States  and  by  the  cutting  otf  of  Roumanian, 
petroleum  products.  Roughly,  the  product  is  composed  of  80  to  90 
per  cent  of  very  j^ure  high-proof  turpentine,  distilled  to  a  high 
degree  of  volatility,  mixed  with  10  to  20  per  cent  of  ether.  The 
turpentine  used  is  distilled  from  resin  from  the  pine  forests  of 
Greece,  and  the  ether  is  also  produced  from  native  sources. 

Properly  blended  and  used  in  an  automobile  or  any  internal  com- 
bustion engine  this  mixture  gives  very  satisfactory  results.  A  com- 
paratively large  amount  of  carbon  deposit  collects  in  the  cylinders, 
but  this  is  easily  removed.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  automobile  owners 
in  Greece  are  drawn  from  the  wealthy  classes,  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  lower  the  cost  of  production  of  this  fuel. 

Development  of  Lignite  Mines. 

With  the  stoppage  of  coal  importation  into  the  coimtry,  it  became 
absolutely  necessary  to  find  some  substitute,  and  the  lignite  mines 
at  Kymi,  Psachna,  Aliveri,  and  Oropes  were  exploited.  These  de- 
posits were  hitherto  known,  but  inasmuch  as  the  best  Welsh  and 
English  coal  could  be  obtained  before  the  war  as  cheaply  in  Piraeus 
as  in  the  United  States,  it  was  not  commercially  practicable  to  work 
them.  .  This  unusual  situation  was  due  to  the  fact  that  steamers 
bound  for  Black  Sea  ports  for  grain  brought  out  coal  as  ballast,  dis- 
charging at  Piraeus. 

More  than  100,000  tons  of  lignite  are  said  to  have  been  mined 
from  these  deposits  during  1917.  A  project  is  now  afoot,  which 
has  the  hearty  approval  of  the  Greek  Government,  to  manufacture 
this  lignite  into  briquets,  which  for  many  purposes  will  be  equal,  it 
is  thought,  to  coal.  It  is  hoped  that  through  this  means  it  may 
become  possible  to  restore  gas  to  Athens  and  Piraeus.  For  cooking 
and  heating  purposes  wood  must  now  be  used  at  very  high  prices, 
if  one  is  unable  to  afford  the  charcoal  which  is  vended  from  house 
to  house  in  strictly  limited  amounts. 

It  is  doubtful  if  many  of  these  war-time  industries  will  continue 
after  peace.  However,  the  effect  of  their  creation  has  been  to  stimu- 
late the  manufacturers  of  the  country  to  experiments  along  many 
lines,  and  some  of  these  may  produce  good  results. 

Foreign  Trade  of  Greece — Exports  to  "United  States. 

Official  statistics  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Greece  for  1917  are 
not  yet  available.  The  import  commerce  of  the  country  appears  to 
have  increased  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  but  it  really  decreased 
enormously.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  prices  in  most  cases  ad- 
vanced to  practically  double.  This  is  apparent  when  one  examines 
the  entries  of  vessels  into  Greek  ports  during  the  vears  1914,  1915, 
and  191G.  In  1914  there  entered  the  port  of  Piraeus,  the  port 
through  which  most  of  the  imports  for  old  Greece  are  received, 
3,809  vessels  of  4,0G7,337  tons;  during  1915  there  entered  the  same 
port  o,798  vessels  of  2,430,080  tons,  and  during  191G,  2,658  vessels 
of  2,329,919  tons. 

The  following  table  shows  the  aggregate  value  of  shipments  to  the 
United  States  invoiced  during  1916  and  1917  at  the  American  con- 
sulate general  at  Athens  and  the  consulates  at  Patras  and  Saloniki; 
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no   exports   were   declared 
United  States  during  1917 : 


from   the   agency    at   Kalamata   to   the 


Articles. 


1916 


Quantity. 


Value. 


1917 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Attar  of  roses 

Books 

Caviar 

Butter 

Cheese 

Cigarette  paper 

Fish,  salted 

Fruits  and  nuts: 

Almonds  and  walnuts . . . 

Ccdrats 

Citrons 

Citrons  in  tjrine 

Currants,  bulk 

Fi?s..... 

Olives 

Raisins 

Furs,  marmot,  fox,  and  hare. 

Gum  mastic 

Herbs,  aromatic 

Jelly,  currant 

Ivicorice  root 

Marble 

Oils: 

Olive 

Sulphur 

Fusel 

<  )pium,  crude 

Ores: 

Chrome 

Emery 

Magnesite 

I'aints  and  colors 

Pickles 

liesin 

Rugs 

Rul)ber  refuse 

Sheep  casings 

Skins 

Soap 

Sponges 

Tanning  materials:  Puer 

Tobacco  filler 

"Wines,  etc.: 

Liqueurs 

Beverage  spirits 

Wines 

Tomato  paste 

Vegetables,  tinned 

Wool 

All  other  articles 


..ounces, 
.poimds. 
— do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 


....do... 
..pieces, 
.pounds, 
.gallons, 
-poimds. 

do... 

.gallons, 
.pounds. 
..pieces, 
.pounds. 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 


187 

37,. 533 

04,634 

4,408 

133,080 

8,554 

15,960 

111,902 

26,300 

1,718.600 


11,342,925 

1,102,795 

619, 682 

12,765 

4,258 

16,371 


377,397 
4,692,543 


.gallons, 
.pounds, 
.gallons, 
.pounds. 


.tons, 
.do... 


.pounds. 

do... 

....do... 


215,386 

149,  .336 

1,458 

8, 282 

7,700 
5,741 


11,875 
.55, 255 
41,640 


$1,085 
25, 118 
18, 013 
1,648 
25,909 
4,192 
4.515 

13.974 

9,673 

91,978 


54,038 


$20,423 


. .pieces. . 
.pounds. . 
....do... 
....do.... 
....do.... 


.  .gallons. 
....do... 
....do... 
.pounds. 


4,133,589 
33,020 
17.110 
33,502 

7. 597, 336 

20,902 
90;.355 
25,612 
11,. 503 


.pounds. 


747, 179 


1,273,975 

145, 688 

394,773 

2,014 

43,960 

5,515 

48,971 

13,841 

263,374 

4.060 

255,572 
13,312 
3,1.37 
79,686 

142,747 

126,851 

803, 197 

15, 873 

3,266 

1,426 

1,714 

1,646 

4,332 

2,060,703 

3,268 

58,520 

1,468 

5, 666, 274 

25,086 
166,548 

21,462 
1,161 

28,202 
430,335 

28, 479 


365,125 
3, 537, 800 


15,866 
546,795 


72, 569 


49,908 


2,197 
10, 640 
132, 270 


8,169 
3,580 
7,022 


5,144 
2.5,435 


8,730 
462' 608 


332, 407 


4,115 
693,005 


2,444 

'i6,"296,'76i 

3,158 


11,475 

14,422,703 
0,095 


Total . 


12,  .336, 5 11 


16.201.157 


ex- 

in 


Consideration  of  the  difficulties  of  exportation  during  1917  will 
plain  the  falling  off  in  quantity  and  the  rise  in  value  of  exports 
large  measure. 

Increased  Opium  Shipments — Exports  of  Fruits  Restricted. 

Exports  of  opium  increased  from  $70,08G  in  11)10  to  $402,008  in 
1917,  but  the  amount  shipped  was  only  about  three  times  that  of  the 
previous  yeai'.  The  production  of  opiuiu  is  not  one  of  the  industries 
of  this  district,  and  in  the  past  all  .shipments  of  this  narcotic  have 
reached  the  United  States  through  Turkish  or  Macedonian  ports; 
the  blockade  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  caused  much  opium  to  be 
.shipped  through  Greece,  and  much  of  that  exported  last  year  had 
been  originally  shipped  from  Turkej'  or  Bulgaria  and  held  here 
pending  permission  of  Allied  countries  for  its  shipment  to  the  United 
States. 
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The  export  of  (Uiraiits  was  more  than  50  per  cent  less  in  value  than 
that  of  the  previous  year;  various  restrictive  measures,  scarcity  of 
tonnage,  the  blockade,  and  conventions  betMcen  currant  <>r(>\vers  and 
consumers  in  Allied  countries  account  for  this. 

Although  1,718,500  pounds  of  figs  were  exporttnl  to  the  United 
States  in  191(),  not  one  pound  was  shipped  in  1917;  im]:)ortance  of 
conserving  ((mnage  for  other  exports  and  lack  of  steamer  facilities 
account  for  this  cessation  of  exportation. 

Exports  of  olives  also  showed  a  great  falling  off,  due  to  diuiinished 
shipping  facilities  and  to  the  scarcity  of  food  in  the  country  itself, 
which  caused  a  greater  consumption  of  locally  produced  olives  than 
Avould  otherwise  have  been  the  case;  there  v>as  a  concomilani  iioard- 
ing  and  ])rice  increase. 

Tobacco  and  Other  Exports. 

By  far  the  most  iriteresting  phenomenon  of  the  year  from  an  eco- 
nomic standpoint  is  the  great  increase  in  the  value  of  tobacco  shij)])ed 
to  the  United  States  from  Greece.  This  increase  has  been  enoiinous 
in  the  past  three  years.  In  1915,  the  value  of  tobacco  expoils  was 
$2,914,()27;  in  191()  it  had  increased  to  $5,()t)(),-275 ;  and  in  li)17  to 
$14,422,70o.  Higher  prices  partly  account  for  this  increase,  but  there 
has  also  been  a  much  larger  amount  of  tobacco  purchased  in  (ireeco 
by  American  firms  since  the  closing  of  the  Bulgarian  and  Turkish 
markets  and  the  virtual  closing  of  the  Macedonian  market  since  the 
fall  of  Cavalla.  The  demand  for  Agrinion  and  other  tobaccos  grown 
in  old  Greece  has  been  greatly  stimulated  thereby. 

The  cessation  of  exportation  of  beverage  spirits  is  entirely  due  to 
the  prohibition  of  im])ortation  enacted  by  the  Ignited  States  shortly 
after  the  blockade  of  (jreece  had  been  raised.  Tn  1915.  (irreec**  ex- 
ported to  the  United  States  litjueurs,  spirits,  and  wines  to  the  vabie 
of  $145,293;  in  191(5  tliis  had  increased  to  $213,09C),  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  law  above  mentioned,  it  is  estimated  that  $250,000 
worth  of  these  products  woidd  have  been  shipped  to  American  ports. 

Cheese  valued  at  $25,000  was  exported  to  the  United  States  in  191C, 
l)ut  in  1917  no  shipment  was  made.  Even  had  thei'e  been  no  blockade 
and  had  there  been  a  sufficiency  of  tonnage  availabl(\  it  is  doul)tful 
if  shipments  woidd  have  been  large.  The  food  difficulties  of  the  coun- 
try have  increased  the  demand  for  and  the  price  of  cheese.  It  uuist 
also  be  remembered  that  excellent  cheese  approximating  the  (Jreek 
"Feta"  cheese  in  appearance  and  flavor  is  beginning  to  be  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States,  and  in  these  difficult  times  it  is  being 
used  with  considerable  satisfaction  })y  Greelv  colonies  in  America. 

Declared  Exports  from  Athens  District. 

The  following  table  gives  the  exports  to  the  United  States  from 
the  Athens  consular  district  during  1916  and  1917: 


Artidos. 


QuaiUity.        Value,      i  Qiiantily.        Value 


AUar  of  roses oimees. .  187 

Books pounds. .  37, 533 

Caviar : do 49, 360 

Cheese do !  84,620 

Cigarette  paper do [  2, 45d 

Fisli,  salted. do ....  j  15, 900 


$1,085 

1 

25, lis 

13  698 

54, 638  1 

820,423 

15,  845 

1 

794 

1 

4.515 
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Articles. 


Fruit  and  nuts: 

Almonds  ;ind  walnuts pounds.. 

Cedrats pieces. . 

Citrons  in  brine pounds. . 

Fies do — 

Olives gallons . . 

Furs pieces. . 

Gum  mastic pounds . . 

Herbs,  aromatic do — 

Licorice  root do — 

Marble 

Oil.  olive gallons. . 

Opium,  crude : pounds.. 

Ores: 

Chrome tons. . 

Emery  stone do 

Magncsite do 

Paints  and  colors pounds. . 

Pickles,  peppers,  etc do  — 

Plaster  casts pieces. . 

Pumice  stone tons . . 

liosin pounds. . 

Rugs pieces. . 

Sheep  casings pounds . . 

Skins dozen . . 

Soap pounds. . 

Sponges do — 

Tobacco do 

Tomato  paste do — 

Vegetables,  canned do 

Wines  and  liquors: 

Beverage  spirits gallons. . 

Liqueurs do 

Wines do 

Wool pounds . . 

All  other  articles 


1917 


Quantit3\ 


ni,S.55 
2H, 300 

91o,  7-tS 
30,568 

255, 677 


16,:371 
459, 808 
253,293 


112,020 


7,700 
5,741 
69,837 
11,875 
22, 108 


Total. 


28 

41,640 

63 

Pig 

137,410 

33, 020 

17,110 

1,  77.8, 001 

11,503 

239,901 

86, 906 

20,312 

20, 238 

1,071,038 


Value.       Quantity. 


$13, 

9 

S4, 

1, 

l')2, 

49, 

5, 

27, 

24, 

4, 

108, 


142, 
126, 
701, 
1-i, 
1. 


1 
1, 
1 

1,126, 

3, 

58, 

2,378. 

1, 

19. 


158,  804 
23,877 
15,428 

272,229 
2,054 


5, 667, 973 


34,400 
30, 407 


2,444 
13, 946, 627 


3,158 


Value. 


1 

72,569 

2,197 

10,640 

13J, 270 

$49,908 
8,169 
3,580 
7,022 

5,144 

6,528 

8, 730 
84, 555 

1 

634 


4,115 
378, 808 


11,475 
11,352,515 


6,095 


29 


11,936,058 


Freight  Rates  from  New  York  to  Piraeus. 

With  the  almost  comploto  absorption  of  the  Greek  merchant  marine 
into  the  general  Allied  tonnage,  direct  sailings  between  Piraeus  and 
Xew  York,  formerly  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four  per  month,  have  al- 
most entirely  ceased  and  are  limited  to  two  or  three  sailings  per 
annum,  thus  far.  of  American  vessels  direct,  although  a  few  vessels 
under  the  direction  of  the  Government  have  brought  certain  food- 
stuffs of  prime  necessity  to  the  country  from  the  United  States.  A 
certain  amount  of  export  commerce  is  carried  on  between  the  United 
States  and  Greece  by  way  of  Italy  at  present;  this  has  been  mostly  in 
tobacco. 

Freight  rates  from  the  United  States  to  Greece  on  several  com- 
modities during  the  past  year  have  been  as  follows  per  metric  ton : 

Codfish ?46.  70 

Salmon 38.  93 

Leather T3.  00 

Dry   hides f>3.  57 

Lubricating    oil "ll-  37 

Paraffin 3S.  93 

Caustic  soda 40. 14 

Automobiles 38.  93 

Piping 37.  71 

Cotton CO.  00 

Hope 38.  93 
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Nails $38.  93 

Hosieiy 41.37 

Cotton  (luck 42.  5S 

These  rates  were  furnished  by  the  largest  steuiuship  coiupaiiy  in 
Greece,  but  they  are  only  estimates,  as  rates  Huetuate  \  iolently  with 
every  shipment.  Kates  from  Greece  to  the  Unitetl  States  have  been 
far  ahead  of  these  quoted,  varying  Avith  almost  every  shipment. 

Scarcity  of  Coal  Affects  Country. 

Xo  coal  was  imported  for  connuereial  c(>nsiinii)ti()n  in  Old  Greece 
during  IDIT.  The  I)lockade  extending  througli  the  first  six  months 
of  the  3'ear  made  importation  impossible  during  this  period,  while 
the  general  tonnage  shortage  after  this  time  left  no  available  bot- 
toms to  transport  this  commodity.  As  a  result,  the  cities  oi  Athens, 
Patras,  and  Volo  have  been  without  gas.  Locomotives  are  being  run 
on  wood  and  lignite  on  greatly  reduced  schedules;  in  many  cases 
where  two  trains  ran  daih'  over  a  given  route,  three  trains  per  week 
have  been  substituted  therefor:  increased  freight  and  passenger 
rates  have  not  discouraged  traffic  in  proporti(!n  to  the  decreased  serv- 
ice, and  traA'el  is  in  most  cases  very  uncomfortable.  Smtill  coastwise 
steamers  are  also  burning  Avood. 

Mineral  Production  of  Greece. 

The  most  important  mineral  productions  of  Greece  are  magnesite, 
marble,  and  emery.  All  the  magnesite  mines  of  the  country  are 
located  Avithin  this  consular  district,  most  of  them  being  oil  the 
island  of  Euboea.  The  total  production  of  magnesite  tluring  the 
past  four  years  has  been  117,480  metric  tons  in  1914.  133.858  tons  in 
1915,  176,3G3  tons  in  191(),  and  99,518  tons  in  1917.  Only  the  larger 
mines  whose  output  is  sold  to  the  Allied  (jOAernments  have  been 
able  to  continue  operations,  as  the  smaller  mines  have  been  unable 
to  secure  tonnage  for  export  and  supplies  for  o]ierating  their  mines. 
The  large  mines  are  given  every  facility  by  Allied  Governments  for 
obtaining  explosives,  railway  materials,  oil.  greases,  food,  and  other 
necessities  uu()))tainal)le  by  mines  not  running  under  this  manage- 
ment. 

The  mining  of  emery  is  a  monopoly  of  the  Greek  Government. 
The  only  mines  in  operation  are  on  the  island  of  Xaxos.  Exports 
in  191G  were  19,950  metric  tons,  but  in  1917  they  amounted  to  only 
17,000  metric  tons,  shipped  entirely  to  Marseille. 

Marble  production  has  been  almost  completely  sto])))0(l  on  account 
of  transport  difficulties;  300  tons  of  Tinos,  Skyros,  and  Verde  an- 
ti(|uc  marble  quarried  in  191t)  are  still  lying  at  Piraeus  waiting  ship- 
ment to  America;  freight  space,  even  if  obtainable,  is  so  costly  as 
to  be  far  nioi'e  than  the  value  of  the  marble  itself.  For  these  reasons 
])ractically  all  the  marble  mined  in  this  district  during  1917  was 
from  the  quarries  of  Mount  Penteli,  and  was  for  Athenian  con- 
sumption. The  output  of  this  w^liite  Pentelic  marble  was  much 
larger  than  the  amount  quarried  in  the  previous  year,  amounting 
to  392  cubic  meters,  as  compared  with  243  cubic  meters  in  1910. 

Some  9,000  tons  of  chrome  ore  were  mined  in  1917,  of  which  8,000 
tons  went  to  France  and  the  rest  to  Ital3\ 
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SUPPLEMENT  TO   COMMEECE  BEPORT^. 


Below  is  given  the  mineral  production  of  Greece  for  1015  and  1916, 
the  latest  years  for  which  statistics  arc  available: 


Minerals. 


Raw  ores: 

Bitumen 

Ciirome 

Copper 

Emery 

Ferromanganese . 

Iron 

Iron  pyrites , 

Lead 

Lignite 

Magncsite , 

Manganese 

NieVcl 

Sulphur 

Zinc 

Furnace  products: 

Lead  in  turtles... 

Magnesite — • 

Calcined 

Dead  burnt . , 
Bricks , 

Zinc,  calcined 

All  other , 

Quarry  products: 

Gypsum , 

Marble 

Millstones 

Salt , 

Santorin  earth. . . 


1915 


Output. 


Metric 
tons. 

7 

10,420 

8 

14, 33S! 

I,(i41 

157, 340 

12, 113 

104, 905 

39,  745 

159, 981 

408 

20, 577 

24, 733 

33, 121 

11,595 

23, 130 

4,118 

161 

20,209 
1,430 

1,648 
877 


16,8.56 
13,471 


Sales. 


Metric 
tons. 

7 
7,520 


IS,  197 
5,110 

R5,440 

19,313 
5,715 

39, 951 
102, 151 


6,860 


3,648 

11, 133 

20,  .308 

3,776 

164 

12,937 


1,648 

1,126 

a  5, 423 

48, 101 

13,471 


'^i:;s°>"^p-t- 


$270 
79,184 


3.8.5, 765 
13,  220 

139, 162 
60, 389 
20,  .349 

167,  446 

583, 457 


49, 147 


31,066 

1,138,023 

438, 939 

86, 495 

7,331 

330, 059 


2,424 
65,398 

3,764 

1,165,476 

11,459 


Metric 

tons. 

39 

9, 880 

62 

19, 871 

818 

84, 985 

19, 876 

95,418 

116,946 

199, 484 

3,600 

10, 267 

21,619 

25,853 

9,424 

21,326 
8,606 


12,612 
833 


356 
341 


34,522 
8,564 


Sales. 


Metric 
tons. 

21 

10, 447 

563 

19, 950 


52, 755 

11,496 

2,327 

109, 225 

145,538 


13,412 

"i,'826' 
10, 144 

22,943 

7,782 

102 

14,658 


358 

251 

al,.321 

33,292 

8,564 


Value  of 
sales. 


172,041 

8, 725 

471,589 


108, 098 

47,094 

15,  .572 

832, 506 

1,036,  .370 


104, 435 


14,924 

1,651,606 

701,145 

253,113 

3,847 

384, 508 


598 

13,057 

4,184 

713,388 

3,377 


<»  Pieces. 
Port  Movement  of  Piraeus — Finances. 

During  1917,  there  entered  the  port  of  Piraeus  923  steamers  and 
6,813  sailing  craft.  These  vessels  were  divided  as  follows,  according 
to  nationality:  Greek,  848  steamers  and  6,735  sailing  vessels;  French, 
4  steamers  and  5  sailing  vessels;  Italian,  59  steamers  and  73  sailing 
vessels;  Spanish,  3  steamers;  English,  8  steamers;  and  American,  1 
steamer. 

The  total  amount  of  goods  imported  through  Piraeus  during  1917 
was  272,421  metric  tons.  More  than  half  of  this  came  from  Greek 
territory,  brought  for  the  most  part  in  the  tiny  sailing  craft  which  dot 
the  Hellenic  coastal  waters,  whose  arrival  and  departures  swell  the 
port  statistics  of  Piraeus  to  the  position  of  third  port  of  the  Medi- 
terranean in  peace  times. 

The  international  financial  commis.sion,  organized  in  1898,  has  at 
present  English,  Russian,  French,  and  Italian  delegates;  this  com- 
mission exercises  a  general  control  over  the  Greek  national  debt.  Its 
revenues  include  customs  receipts  of  the  ports  of  Piraeus,  Patras, 
Volo,  Laurium,  Corfu,  Saloniki,  and  Cavalla,  together  with  the  reve- 
nues from  the  Government  monopolies  of  the  sale  of  salt,  petroleum, 
playing  cards,  matches,  cigarette  paper,  tobacco,  stamps,  and  stamped 
paper.  These  receipts  are  applied  toward  paying  the  interest  on  the 
public  debt  and  the  amortization  thereof.  The  total  receipts  of  the 
com.mission  in  1915  were  $16,336,921;  in  1916,  $16,633,496:  — ^  - 
1917,  $12,803  «'>^ 


and  in. 
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